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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND 
The Problem 

The "great society" approach to governmental planning and 
budgeting is concerned with both the adequacy of personal income and the 
effective and efficient utilization of the tax dollar. This is an era of changing 
philosophies in the administration of the public and private sectors of our 
economy. We recognize a need to obtain maximum marginal satisfaction 
for each incremental dollar of our income. This dichotomy of man and 
government utilizing a monetary unit in the most satisfactory way is the 
basis of financial management. 

One must begin at some point to analyze the expression and fulfill- 
ment of needs to arrive at an understanding of the economic process. 

Income is taxed first at the local level to derive revenue for municipal and 
covmty governments. State and Federal taxation, in that order, provide 
further revenue to regional and national interests. Each of these four tax- 
levying bodies translates funds into various beneficial services for the 
population. Educational programs constitute one of the services to which 
all levels of government provide monetary support. 

A study of the administration of a county educational system enables 
a partial examination of Federal, state, and local facets of governmental 
finance. 
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Fairfax County, Virginia, provides an education to approximately 
102,000 children living within a 400 -square -mile area. County funds support 
69 per cent of school expenditures, while the state and Federal governments 
contribute 20 per cent and 11 per cent, respectively. ^ Urban development 
has increased funding requirements considerably since 1950. The growth of 
student enrollment in the public school system of this county is shown in 
Table 1. 

The table shows that the county school enrollment growth rate has 
ranged from 9 per cent to 21 per cent annually, with an average of 10 per cent 
for the last three years. Should the growth rate continue to average 10 per 
cent per year, there would, by the fall of 1970, be a pupil population in the 
county of approximately 143,000. The increases are creating problems, 
such as an immediate requirement for additional facilities, additional trans- 
portation, and an increased demand for qualified instructional personnel. As 
the student enrollment rises, the administrative workload increases propor- 
tionately. The situation creates greater financial burdens in an era of higher 
wages and salaries and increasing material costs. On this subject Jesse 
Burkhead says: 

At present, the weakest point in the administration of public 
schools is the lack of long-range, comprehensive, and participative 
planning. The little planning that takes place is short-range, seg- 
mental, or nonparticipative. Few schools prepare a long-range 

^Fairfax County (Va. ) Public Schools, Superintendent’s School 
Budget for 1966-67. January 14, 1966, pp. 6-3. 
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TABLE 1 

GROV/TH IN ENROLLMENT IN FAIRFAX COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Year 


Pupil 

Membership 


Percentage 

Increase 


1950 - 51 


16, 164 


— 


1951 - 52 


18, 171 


12% 


1952 - 53 


20, 644 


14 


1953 - 54 


24,929 


21 


1954 - 55 


28,006 


12 


1955 - 56 


33, 555 


20 


1956 - 57 


38,433 


15 


1957 - 53 


43, 051 


12 


1958 - 59 


48, 150 


12 


1959 - 60 


53,825 


12 


1960 - 61 


59,983 


11 


1961 - 62 


65, 960 


10 


1962 - 63 


72,827 


10 


1963 - 64 


81,040 


11 


1964 - 65 


88, 512 


11.8 


1965 - 66 


95,010 


7. 3 


1966 - 67 


102,200* 


7. 6* 



♦ - Denotes estimated figure based on trend and county population. 



Source: Fairfax County School Board, Information for Citizens and Voters 
of Fairfax County, March, 1965. 
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budget estimate, a practice long -since developed by every success- 
ful large business. In the budget projections that are prepared, the 
emphasis Is too often placed on the funds to be obtained rather than 
on the educational services to be provided. ^ 

Since the Federal Government underwrites the Fairfax County 
school budget by approximately 11 per cent, special reports and commen- 
surate accounting are required to maintain a basis for continued subsidisa- 
tion. Federal, state, and local funds are commingled for a program; thus, 
the problem Is to provide adequate measurements for each segment. This 
implies a physical, as well as a financial, analysis. There is a possibility 
that the Federal subsidy will decrease considerably within the next five 
years. A study made by W, Z. Hirsch contains this statement: 

Education expenditures are incurred by more than 40 agencies 
of the Federal government. In addition, 50 state governments, 
more than 30,000 school districts, and thousands of private institu- 
tions raise funds for education in the United States. The Federal 
government is the junior partner, although its education budget 
(including research in educational institutions and research centers) 
has increased from $2.8 billion, or 10 per cent, in fiscal I960 to 
$6. 4 billion, or 16 per cent, in 1965. . . . In fiscal 1965, about 21 
per cent of Federal education funds were allocated to finance primary 
and secondary education. . . . 

Among the questions which come to mind are these: Should the 
Federal government spend only $1, 4 billion on primary and secondary 
education? The relative importance of this level has steadily 
declined from about 30 per cent of Federal education funds in fiscal 
I960 to about 21 per cent today. ^ 



^Jessc Burkhead, Public School Finance - Economics and 
Politics (Syracuse; Syracuse University Press, 1964), p. 37. 

2 

W, Z. Hirsch, Toward Federal Program Budgeting (Santa Monica: 
The RAND Corporation, February, 1966), pp. 18-19. 
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Although the amount of Federal support in the future will not change 
measurably, the increasing aggregate of the annual school budget will be 
subsidized by a lower percentage ratio of Federal to state and local support. ^ 
The implication here is that school systems will have to rely increasingly 
upon state and local support of their programs. The underlying conditions 
of this premise are (1) that a program of tighter budgets and increased fiscal 
controls will be necessary and (2) that a new looK at the local tax dollar 
apportionment to schools is imminent. As the local school administration 
must provide for this contingency in future plans, a superior method of 
(1) effectiveness planning, (2) functional program delineation, and (3) ana- 
lytical budgeting of current and future revenue and expenditures will be 
required. School systems predominantly measure effectiveness by a cost- 
per -pupil rationale. Asa guide, some systems utilize the performance of 
past years and pupil enrollment and compare them with current student 
population for a one -year budget. 

The purpose of this research is to answer these questions: Can a 

2 

Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (PPB) system provide an objective 
measurement of the educational process in Fairfax County schools? Can a 
PPB system, on the order of that implemented by the Department of Defense 

^Gerhard Colm and Peter Wagner, Federal Budget Projections 
( Washington: The Brookings Institution, March, 1966), p. 115. 

^Objective, as used here, means belonging to the sensible world 
and being intersubjectively observable or verifiable, especially by scientific 
and analytical methods. 
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(DOD), provide a conceptual scheme of planning and control that can satisfy 
the school system's present and future requirements? If labor and materials 
are the resource inputs into the overall educational system, what are the 
resultant outputs? 

Assumptions and Limitations 

For the purpose of this research, developments in the school 
administration since the submission of the last school budget^ must be dis- 
regarded, for the reason that the County Board of Supervisors has curtailed 
fvinds and proposed specific salary changes which would have to be analyzed 
sufficiently to permit reincorporation into the planning. The Board of 
Education will be required to evalxiate the impact of these changes upon the 
proposed programs and make alternative plans. 

In this study, the proposed Resource Management Systems (RMS), 
presently scheduled for integration with DOD's PPB system on July 1, 1967, 
will not be a part of the analysis except where it has become assimilated 
into the PPB process. Changes are continually being made to RMS which 
have far-reaching effects on the basic program structure as well as on 
planning and budgeting procedures. 

The application of PPB to the Fairfax County school, in the con- 
ceptual sense, may appear to be unwieldy from the standpoint of some 

^Fairfax County Public Schools, Superintendent's Proposed School 
Budget for 1967-68 , January 12, 1967, pp. 1-119. (Hereafter cited without 
reference to author. ) 
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special functions that may not fit well into any specific program without a 
refinement of operational procedures. No functional changes in organiza- 
tion will be implemented in this analysis because individual capabilities for 
adequate performance can be considered by the administration only after 
PPB has been applied and tested as the prime budgeting procedure. The 
use of PPB will, hopefully, point out any problem areas after a reasonable 
trial period. 

In seeking to apply PPB to the Fairfax County School System, there 
are certain factors affecting the application of this concept that must be 
taken into consideration. These include the political atmosphere and 
economic standards of the county and its constituent communities. Only the 
economic aspect will be discussed in this paper in subsequent chapters. 

Organization of the Study 

PPB in the Department of Defense is discussed in Chapter II. The 
analysis of "effectiveness planning"^ under the alternative strategies and 
varying input/output relationships, comprehensive program structuring, 
and the performance -program budget-making procedures is presented as an 
example of PPB in action. 

Chapter III outlines the present planning and budgeting methods 
employed by the Fairfax County School System. The budget presentation 
and its relationship to the organizational structure and future planning 

^Hirsch, op. cit . , p. 2. 
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provides a base for making refinements in the budgeting format to permit 
the implementation of the PPB system. A conceptual framework of a PPB 
system for education is formulated in Chapter IV and integrated with the 
present planning and budgeting procedures. 

The final chapter discusses the merits and disadvantages of PPB 
as applied to the Fairfax County School System. An analysis of the effective- 
ness of measurements of inputs and outputs is made to test the hypothesis 
that a PPB system, properly implemented by the Fairfax County School 
Administration, will provide a superior program structure and critical 
analysis criteria. 

The information necessary to conduct this research was gathered 
from observations and studies of the local school system in Fairfax Coxinty 
and from interviews with supervisory and administrative personnel. Studies 
of several prominent authors on program and performance budgeting, the 
DOD PPB system, cost analysis, and school finance, as well as professional 



journals, have been used as secondary sources. 



CHAPTER U 



PPB IN THE DOD MANAGERIAL SYSTEM 
The Evolution 

The management changes that have evolved in the defense structure 
have significantly contributed to its success. Both Hoover Commissions 
recommended that working capital funds be established in the Department of 
Defense and that the defense budget be presented so as to emphasize accom- 
plishments instead of services and things purchased. The performance budget 
concept is reflected in the fact that each Federal appropriation for defense 
is expressed in terms of programs and activities, with a parallel classifica- 
tion of the total appropriation by object class. The end-product, service, or 
output, as well as the input, is the rationale of the DOD appropriation struc- 
ture. Under this concept. Congressional committees consider DOD appro- 
priations in 40 accounts grouped under five major categories. 

The second Hoover Commission on "Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government" reported that DOD was unable to gauge its per- 
formance because of the over -detailed and cumbersome allotment system. 

The Commission recommended (1) that the Executive Budget continue, on the 
basis of activities, functions, and projects, as a "program budget" and (2) that 
cost-based operating budgets be used for agency fund allocations supplemented 
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by periodic performance reports for management purposes. It also recom- 
mended that all government accounts be kept on the accrual basis. Thus, 
the first Comptroller of the DOD was provided with the conceptual scheme 
for his "performance -type budget. " 

The Hitch Era 

During the years 1961 through 1965, Charles J. Hitch, then 
Comptroller of the DOD, developed the Five-Year Defense Program (FYDP), 
which was an orientation of planning toward programs as well as resources. 
He also fostered the use of cost-effectiveness techniques to compare alterna- 
tive plans needed to identify objectives and determine the resources required 
to meet these goals. 

These developments have improved advanced planning techniques 

as well as varied management and accounting systems, but they have not 

directly affected the operating management of resources. This will be the 

2 

task of the new Resource Management Systems (RMS). 

The General Concept 

Each service within the defense structure carries out a long-range 
strategic study, which is part of the planning phase of a program, to 

^Herbert Anderson, Captain, U.S. N. , "CNO's Role in PPBS, " 
Lecture given before the Financial Management Students at The George 
Washington University, November 30, 1966. (Hereafter cited as Anderson 
lecture. ) 

2 

U.S. Department of Defense, A Primer on Project PRIME, Novem- 
ber, 1966, p. 1. (Hereafter cited without reference to author. ) 
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determine force- and support -level objectives. The plan specifies future 
actions to accomplish mission requirements. ^ This initial phase is keyed to 
an eleven -year tin e frame. Subsequently, the Secretary of Defense promul- 
gates the approved force levels and personnel strengths necessary to imple- 
ment the FYDP or mid-range planning objectives. These are then quantified 
in terms of estimated assets applied to the "threat" assessment and alterna- 
tive force levels. 

It is the function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) to articulate the 
threat concurrently to the Office of the Secretary of Defense (C^D) and to the 
services. OSD evaluates the threat assessment and issues a logistics plan- 
ning document indicating approved force levels and manning strengths. 

These parameters provide each service with the necessary guidance to effect 
a Long-Range Strategic Study (LRSS) which, when documented, furthers long- 
range planning. The LRSS appraises the anticipated strategic environment 
of the future, ten to twenty years, taking into consideration the scientific 
and technological factors likely to affect prosecuted warfare in this period. 
The LRSS is not unduly constrained by budget or program considerations but 
considers scientific and technological feasibility and probable availability of 
resources, thus providing a broad frame of reference for mid-range plan- 
ning. The guidance of this analysis defines the basis upon which the Mid- 

2 

Range Objectives document is prepared. 

^Anderson lecture. 

2 

U.S. Department of the Navy, Navy Logistic Systems School, 
Financial Management in the Navy, June, 1966, p. 3-9. (Hereafter cited 
without reference to author. ) 
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The period between the final year of the FYDP and the first year of 
the LiRSS documents is researched in a Mid-Range Study document. It devel- 
ops a proposed strategic concept, appraisal, military objectives, and the 
logistics concept. The character and composition of forces to accomplish 
the overall missions and developed tasks are the outputs of the Mid-Range 
Study document. These outputs become the inputs to the DOD Joint Strategic 
Objective Plan (JSOP). The JSOP in conjunction with the IjRSS forms the 
framework for strategic guidance upon which the Mid-Range Objectives (MRO) 
document is developed. National policies and objectives are interpolated 
with the MRO to indicate weapons capabilities to be developed, warfare tech- 
niques to be Introduced, and strategic applications to be sought. ^ 

The costs of each mission or program are partially determined by 
a consideration of the FYDP as it is quantified by each service. Established 

criteria of the FYDP are: minimizing resultant cost over program life; 

2 

"discounting the streams of cost or gain"; and ranking alternate proposals 
necessary to the decision-making or planning phase. Further evaluation of 
the involved programs cannot be attempted until these criteria are used to 
build rational models in order to validate the results and conclusions reached 
in the FYDP. Other considerations that must be evaluated within the model 
are the availability of resources and manpower at programmed cost and the 

4bid. , p. 3-10. 

2 

Charles J. Hitch and Roland N. McKean, The Economics of Defense 
in the Nuclear Age (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, I960), p. 139. 
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strategic uncertainty due to mission changes. These considerations are not 
quantifiable, yet they are determinants in the quality of decision making. 

Alternative force levels indicate manpower and cost considerations. 
The cost elements derived from the determination of objectives and the plan- 
ning phase of the system are broken into major program elements of two 
types: (lythose which are mission oriented and directly related to the 
defense posture on which independent decisions can be made” and (2) "servic 
or support programs showing activities whose size and resources are 
essentially dependent upon the size and position of the independent activi- 
ties. E. Reece Harrill has written on this subject as follows: 

In planning, programming, and budgeting, tlie look is not always 
at the future. A look at past operations and the present status is 
necessary to see what happened, if programs are on schedule, and 
to see if the course has to change to reach the objectives. This can 
be done with a good system of accounting and reporting, which 
includes quantitative data. . . . Many systems of performance on 
program budgets have failed because there was no effective means 
for measuring results. ^ 



The Program 

According to Henry S. Rowen of the Bureau of the Budget, the key 
elements of an output -oriented information system are: 

1. Authoritative, quantified program descriptions. 

2. "Output” oriented categories. 

3. Physical performance measures. 

4. "Inputs” or costs keyed to outputs. 



Primer on Project PRIME, pp. 30-31. 

2 

E. Reece Harrill, "Planning - Programming - Budgeting in 
Government, " Budgeting, July-August, 1966, p. 19. 
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5. Systems costs. 

6. Multi-year coverage. 

7. A formalized system. ^ 

He states that an effective program must reflect decisions already 
made, must be comprehensive and specific, and must be a dominant tool of 
effective management around which all other planning and control devices 
revolve. It must also be procedurally flexible to permit the incorporation 
of changes. The program is the singular device by which management can 
specifically pinpoint responsibility and authority for activating the organiza- 
tional mechanism. It must be detailed yet distinguishable between direct, 
independent portions and support segments. In addition, total decision costs 
must be shown broken down into two parts --capital investment and operating 
costs. 



The focus of the operating portion of the program must be on 
expenses since they represent the cost of consumed resources in a given 
time. Obligations are not considered expense elements because they have 
no relationship to consumption. 

In the DOD programming system, a mission-oriented program 
structure is based upon four primary military tasks; 

1. Winning an all-out war. 

2. Defending the country against attack during war. 

^Henry S. Rowen, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
"Character and Usefulness of a Programming System, " Speech given at a 
meeting of the Budget Bureau's Summer Seminar on System Analysis auid 
Program Eveiluation, Washington, D.C., August 20, 1965. (Hereafter cited 
as Rowen speech. ) 
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3. Fighting a conventional or limited war. 

4. Moving fighting forces to the scene of action or need. 

These military tasks are backed by general support activities, such as 
reserves, research and development, and supply. These constitute the 
original seven major DOD programs --or program packages, as they were 
initially called. ^ 

The term programming system is defined as the total process of 
developing, submitting, and implementing approved programs. It involves 
the analytical studies, planning, determination of objectives, program 
development, budget analysis, and the control of resource inputs required 
to achieve a desired military output. 

Major programs represent aggregations of similar military mis- 
sions and supporting functions into a broad functional classification. Each 
major program is a combination of program elements designed to accom- 
plish a definite objective or plan that is specific as to the time and methods. 

The program element is the smallest unit of military output con- 
trolled at the Department of Defense level. It is a combination of men, 
equipment, and facilities which constitutes an identifiable military capabil- 
ity or support activity. All program elements taken together constitute 
the complete planned output of the DOD. Each activity within DOD fits into 
a program element not shared with any other activity. Each program 

^ Financial Management in the Navy , p. 3-3. 
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element is identified by a code number that indicates the major program and 
the service to which it belongs. 

Since major decisions are made in terms of program elements, the 
DOD programming system requires costing by program elements, with the 
costs divided into three categories: 

1. Research and Development Costs - those costs primarily 
associated with research and development efforts, including the 
development of a new or improved capability to the point where it 
is ready for operational use. 

2. Investment Costs - the expense required beyond the develop- 
ment stage to introduce into operational use a new capability, to pro- 
cure initial, additional, or replacement equipment for the operating 
forces, or to provide for major modifications to an existing 
capability. 

3. Operating Costs - those necessary to operate and maintain 
the capability throughout its projected life. ^ 

Resources are fitted into "resource categories" for purposes of 
relating them to program elements and respective cost categories. A 
resource category includes either a unique type of input or a homogeneous 
grouping of related matter. Every resource input falls into one of the cate- 
gories so that the sum of all categories equals total DOD resource require- 
ment. There are four major resource categories: 

1. Items of equipment. 

2. Military construction. 

3. Manpower. 

4. The functions and activities financed under the Operation 
and Maintenance appropriations. ^ 



Financial Management in the Navy , p. 3-5. 
^Ibid. 
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Each grouping must be svifficiently homogeneous to be significant for top- 
level planning and control. Just as the sum of all program elements con- 
stitutes total military output, so the sum of all resource categories equals 
the total resource input. Whenever possible, resource categories are 
measured in both financial and nonfinancial terms. Many categories com- 
bine a number of heterogeneous items or activities which can be measured 
only in financial terms. Several financial measures, differing primarily 
in time -phasing, are possible. 

The sum of all program elements constitutes the aggregate mili- 
tary output, and the sum of all resource categories equals the total resource 
input for Defense programs. Thus, these two dimensions of planning, 
the input and output, provide different slices of the same basic overall DOD 
program. Neither dimension alone gives sufficient information for all DOD 
planning and control, but together they provide a complete picture of the 
sources and uses of resources among the various DOD activities. 

Since program element and resource category planning are both 
based on the same underlying program, the two dimensions must be con- 
sistent. One of the prime characteristics of the system is that it seeks to 
identify explicitly the tie between each program element and resource 
category. This is the only method possible to impart the total impact of 
the overall program and to show whether the necessary resource inputs are 
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Budfietinp; 

Currently, the interface of the ' program format" with the "appro- 
priations format" is lengthy and unwieldy. Budgets are prepared and sub- 
mitted for congressional review and legislation by object class and are 
oriented to the appropriation structure. Programs often include various 
appropriations, object classes, and the costs of more than one DOD activity. 
Congress is generally familiar with the appropriation language and format 
and has been traditionally attuned to it. Strict program structure and inter - 
service relationships in financial terms are inconsistent with the legislative 
viewpoint. The integration of the two funding concepts must be accomplished 
by a dual budget document that makes the translation conceivable. A DOD 
publication states; 

The Defense Budget has been divided since the early 1950's into 
five categories --military personnel, operations and maintenance, 
procurement, construction, and research and development. These 
five classifications form the framework for the DOD Budget which is 
submitted to Congress each January as part of the President's 
Budget. They are the principal classifications in which Congress 
enacts some fifty appropriations to the Defense Department. ^ 

The basic programs of the Department of Defense are: 

1. Strategic Forces. 

2. General Purpose Forces. 

3. Specialized Activities (force -oriented but not part of 2 above). 

4. Airlift /Sealift. 

5. Guard and Reserve Forces. 



1 



A Primer on Project PRIME, p. 39. 
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6. Research and Development. 

7. Logistics. 

8. Personnel Support. 

9. Administrative. 

10. Military Assistance. 

This breakdown is quite different from that used in the budget that 
goes to Congress. The budget structure is service -oriented by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and within services by categories such as pay, 
maintenance and operations, and construction. ^ 

Once the financial description has been set forth in the budget, 
further justification must be made in the form of qualification. According 
to BOB Circular No. A-11, Instructions for the Preparation and Submission 
of Annual Budget Estimates, the following summary statements are required 
for each budget submission: 

1. A summary and highlight memorandum which will lead off the 
budget submission of each agency. This narrative will summarize the 
principal highlights of the agency's budget. It will outline briefly the 
objectives and plans on which the estimates are based, set forth the 
broad policies which are proposed, and indicate the total amounts 
requested to carry forward those policies; 

2. A statement of aeceipts showing actual receipts for the past 
year and estimated receipts for the current year and budget year; 

3. A table listing and summarizing authorizations and expendi- 
tures, together with a table on public enterprise funds; 

4. An anlysis of unexpended balances setting forth the unobli- 
gated and total balances at the start of the past year, current year, 
budget year, and the year following the budget year and covering all 
general fund accounts, special funds, and management funds; 



^ Ibid. , p. 34. 
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5. A summary of budget authorizations, expenditures, and bal- 
ances --that is, total figures for the agency as a whole. ^ 

With regard to language sheets. Circular A-1 1 states that these 
must contain, for each appropriation item, the text of the appropriation as 
enacted for the current year, together with the changes necessary to make 
the text read as proposed for the budget year. 

The program and financing schedules consist of three sections. 

The first classifies obligations by activities, the second sets forth the method 
of financing the program and the disposition of unused amounts, and the third 
shows the relation of obligations to expenditures. 

These sections are followed by narrative statements on program 
and performance. The primary purpose of narrative statements it to pre- 
sent in summary form the work plan and its expected accomplishments in 
relation to the financial estimates, together with a measure of program and 
performance. Because these statements are a basic part of the budget, they 
should focus on work to be done, services to be rendered, or payments to 
be made during the budget year. 

The purpose of this budget justification is to explain and support 
the estimates for program evaluation. 



^Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, The 
Bureau of the Budget: What It Is - What It Does , June, 1966, p. 29. 
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Management Control and Accounting 
The cycle of the PPB system is completed with the application of 
accounting functions and their contribution to management control. Pro- 
gram elements are expressed in terms of physical description. The phys- 
ical description, an articulation of the results of effort, necessitates both 
a qualitative and a quantitative measurement. The expression of program 
measurements in quantitative or qualitative terms can be more easily 
explained by an example. "FBM" submarines are designed to carry specific 
Polaris Missile payloads. The number of submarines on operational patrols 
within range of predetermined targets is a quantitative measure expressed 
as expected firepower. The quality of this firepower is described as the 
degree of deterrence against the threat of aggression. Expected firepower 
is a veritable factor, whereas the deterrent measure is hypothetical since 
the evaluation of the present threat has never been tested. FBM submarines 
are a part of the Strategic Forces, one of the ten major DOD programs. ^ 

An analysis of how PPB works can be made by first assuming that 
a deterrent program is nonexistent and the enemy "threat" materializes. 

The costs of repelling enemy action by extensive military aggression, force 
mobilizations, and activation of reserve weaponry and other implements of 
war must be compared with the expense of maintaining adequate deterrent 
programs. This comparative difference is one of the factors involved in the 

^Rowen speech, p. 6. 
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qualitative justification of program costs. The financial terms of a pro- 
gram, as well as its physical qualifications, must be continuously reevalu- 
ated, restudied, and reapplied to the framework of national objectives, then 
recycled through the PPB system and projected into various time planes. 
Any resulting change implies continual updating of plans and objectives to 
provide a formalized system of flexible program management. 

The PPB system applied in this type of framework should enable 
program managers to effect optimum resource utilization and effective, 
timely decision making. 

In referring to a formalized system, Mr. Rowen specifies that it 

should not be an "inflexible procedure but a regular one. The continual 

reevaluation and replanning of programs, and the application of management 

control functions must be accomplished on a scheduled basis throughout the 

life of each program. Further, an interface between the PPB cycle and the 

annual DOD budget cycle must be maintained so that "thoughtful and consid- 

2 

ered review of programs" is not limited to periods of budget formulation. 



^ Ibid. , p. 8. 
^ Ibid . 
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Competition for Funds 

The budget process provides justification for decisions affecting the 
size and scope of programs^ throughout the government. Administrators 
who take the pedestrian approach to budgeting find it difficult to understand 
when the lack of funds necessitates the preemption of one desirable program 
over another. 

In peacetime, the availability of funds is the limiting factor that 
determines the size of a fleet, the number of ships and planes to be con- 
structed, the extent of the research and development effort, and the degree 
of readiness in hundreds of other programs essential to a balanced and 
adequate defense program. 

Within the DOD, there is strong competition for funds. Each year 
the programs of the three military departments must be weighed, and deci- 
sions made on their relative merits. Decisions on competing programs are 
made within the framework of the Five-Year Force Structure and Financial 
Program. 



It should be pointed out here that the term ’’program" has no single 
meaning. In one sense it indicates broa.d Federal areas of interest--the 
defense program, for instance, or the health and welfare program. Within 
DOD, it indicates the Five-Year Force Structure and Financial Program, as 
well as the major military missions and support functions that it comprises. 
It is often used to refer to the Navy's major areas of military emphasis. 

Such as the Anti-Submarine Warfare Program, the Polaris Program, and so 
forth. Bureau and office personnel often speak of their "programs" when 
referring to the major activities and segments under their management 
responsibility. Budget categories are also sometimes called programs, as 
for example, the procurement program or the R & D program. At times 
appropriations are called programs. In addition, subdivisions of an appro- 
priation below the budget activity level are labeled programs, and funds are 
often justified under such headings. 
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In a sense, all Federal programs must compete for available funds. 
In a particular year, for example, there may be considerable pressure for 
increased expenditures for nonmilitary programs, such as aid to education, 
medical research, or aid to foreign countries. Nonmilitary programs 
thus may be said to compete with the various defense programs for an 
increased share of the Federal budget. 



CHAPTER III 



ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGETING IN THE FAIRFAX 
COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Before considering the possible use of a PPB system for the 
Fairfax County schools, the present approach to administration and budget- 
ing must be discussed. 

State Board of Education 

The general public educational policies of the State of Virginia are 
established by the State Board of Education. The Board members are 
appointed by the Governor subject to confirmation by the General Assembly, 
The Board has five major functions: to divide the state into appropriate 
school divisions; to certify to local school boards those persons qualified to 
be division superintendents; to be responsible for the management and invest- 
ment of the state school fund; to establish the rules and regulations for the 
management and conduct of the schools; and to select the textbooks and edu- 
cational appliances used in the schools of the state. ^ The educational desires 
of the local communities may at times conflict with the edicts of the State 

^State Board of Education, Structure of Public Education in Virginia 
(Richmond: State Board of Education, 1964), p. 11. 
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Board. Since Fairfax County is self-sufficient up to 69 per cent and 
dependent upon state subsidization for 20 per cent of its school budget, it 
is apparent that goal congruence can be assured only one -fifth of the time. 
The required certification of the county superintendent by the State injects 
an additional political factor into the local system. 

The State Board of Education employs personnel trained in the 
fields of vocational arts, science, mathematics, physical education, and 
the social sciences, who coordinate the various local programs by close 
liaison with the county and municipal regional program supervisors. This 
communication pipeline establishes greater understanding and concurrence 
with State Board policies. The local administrations provide feedback in 
the form of local costs measurements, regional economic conditions, 
ethnic patterns and problems, plans, and the reflections of area politics. 
Since Fairfax County, located in the Northern Virginia regional area, is 
basically suburban oriented, the state assistance and guidance given to it 
will necessary be different from that given to rural counties. 

The County Board of Education 

The Fairfax County School System is typical of a county-governed 
functional organization within the State of Virginia except that it is subject 
to influences of the large metropolitan Washington area. Its operating 
funds are derived principally from general property taxes, fees, licenses, 
permits, fines, forfeitures and penalties, revenues from the use of money 
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and property, and revenue from the commonwealth. The largest single 
source of income for the school system is the local property tax. Fairfax 
County residents pay .$4. 05 for each $100 of property, based on an assess- 
ment rate of about 35 per cent of true value. About 62 per cent of that 

2 

revenue is spent on the schools. 

The Board of County Supervisors, the legislative body of the county, 
is responsible for mahing administrative policies. It has seven members, 
one from each magisterial district, each elected for a four -year term. The 
Board of Supervisors, in turn, appoints seven persons to serve on the County 
Board of Education for staggered two-year terms, for w’hich they are paid 

3 

$3, 000 per year. The Board of Education sets specific policy for the 
administration of the county school system. The Superintendent of County 
Schools submits an annual budget in January to the Board of Education for 
review, approval, and forwarding to the Board of County Supervisors, who 
in turn review and finally approve the budget in conjunction with the 
remainder of the county budget. This final approval authority has the pre- 
rogative of specifying approval by line item. Thus far, only general limi- 
tations have been imposed on the aggregate request with authority for 

^County of Fairfax, Virginia, 1966 Annual Report - Year Ended 
June 30, 1966 ( Fairfax; Fairfax County Division of Information, June, 1966), 

p. 61. 

2 

John Egerton, "Profile of a School System, " Southern Education 
Report (Nashville; Southern Education Report Service, November, 1966), 
pp. 26-33. 

3 

Superintendent's Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, p. 9. 
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specific fund assignment passed downward to the Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Schools. ^ 

The School Budget 

In the formulation of a budget for the Fairfax County School System, 
the proposal and expenditures are separated into eight major categories: 

1. Administration 

2. Instruction 

3. Coordinate Activities 

4. Transportation 

5. Operation of Plant 

6 . Maintenanc e 

7. Fixed Charges 

8. Capital Improvements Expenditures. 

These major divisions and each activity or subfunction are identi- 
fied by a five -digit code in the 50000 series. Another set of four -digit 
object codes is used to identify the individual line items within an activity 
group. The budget is expressed in two columnar divisions, as explained 
below: 

The "A Budget" is composed of requests for the number of 
personnel and cost required to maintain present levels of service 
commensurate with predicted pupil population figures. Salary 
costs are never mixed with other costs. The actual salary and 



Interview with Dr. Barry Morris, Assistant Superintendent for 
Finance, Fairfax County School Board, Fairfax, Va. , February 28, 1967. 
(Hereafter cited as Morris interview. ) 
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wage rates are applied by the use of standard tables after the personnel 
numbers are determined by individual schools and the administrative 
offices. The monetary guidance and limitations are predetermined by 
the Superintendent and the Board of Education. 

The ”B Budget” represents requests to finance any new "program" 
proposals and improvements in the level of services or the expansion 
beyond that required by normal growth. ^ 

The total budget request for 1967-68, totaling $65, 109, 305, exclusive 
of capital improvements, involves the continuance of 7,226 employees and 
new employee acquisitions of 409. The basis for the budget for 1967-68 is 

the 1966-67 budget, which was to serve 102,000 pupils in 137 school plants. 

2 

The predicted pupil population for the forthcoming year is 107, 000 in 145 
school plants. The population figures have been revised downward on the 
basis of actual attendance figures in the fall session of 1966. The revision 
and new pupil base is as shown in Table 2. 

As can be seen from Table 2, normal growth can now be expressed 
in terms of a percentage increase in the size of the school system: 

4. 7% increase in number of pupils 

5. 8% increase in number of schools 

3 

10. 5% increase in size of the plant (capacity). 



Interview with Kenneth Harrison, Fairfax County School's Budget 
Officer, Fairfax, October 14, 1966; February 28, 1967; and March 8, 1967. 
(Hereafter cited as Harrison interview. ) 

2 

Pupil population is an average daily membership and is not neces- 
sarily the total number of students enrolled on any given day. 

3 

Superintendent's Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, p. 1. 
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TABLE 2 

SCHOOL PLANT/PUPIL POPULATION RELATIONSHIP 





1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Number of school plants 


121 


130 


137 


145 


Capacity of schools 


85, 270 


96,815 


107, 930 


119, 325 


Number of pupils: 










Elementary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 


48, 123 
14,800 
25, 755 


51, 126 
16, 117 
27, 798 


54.440 

17.440 
30, 320 


55, 900 
18, 600 
32, 500 


Total 


88, 678 


95. 041 


102, 200 


107, 000 


Percentage growth in 
pupils; 










Elementary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 


8. 3% 
10. 1 
11. 2 


6.2% 
8. 9 
7. 9 


3. 7% 
9.6 
7. 9 


2. 7% 

6. 7 

7. 2 


Total 


9.4% 


7. 2% 


7. 8% 


4. 7% 



Source: Superintendent's Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, p. 4. 



Areas included in the budget are those related directly to the 
increase in the number of pupils --e. g. , teachers, guidance counselors, 
and helping teachers; those related to the increase in the number of school 
plants - -e. g. , principals, maintenance vehicles, school buses, and school 
cafeteria employees; and those related to the increase in size of aggregate 
school plant--e.g. , custodians, fuel, and utilities. Growth is not the only 
factor taken into consideration in the budget. The consumer price index 
rise since 1966 has been 4 per cent, which affects the increased costs of 
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school supplies. The salaries of all personnel who have not reached the top 
of their respective scales will increase 3 to 6 per cent as they earn annual 
experience increments on present scales. ^ 

The relationship of student enrollment to requirements become 
apparent in a comparison of (1) an aggregate budget based on pupil enroll- 
ment increases (4. 7%) plus the inflationary trend reflected in the consumer 
price index (4%), totaling $.59f 101,000, and (2) the "A Budget" requested by 
the school superintendent, of $58,244, 167. A further indication of the pupil 
enrollment impact can be seen in a comparison between the figures for the 
"Instruction" function in the budgets of 1966-67 and 1967-68, respectively. 
This comparison is shown in Table 3. 

The individual budget requests from the various functional areas 
are based on the preceding annual budget, since actual performance figures 
reflect anticipated growth. In the functional areas of service support, 
coordinate activities, transportation, plant operation, and maintenance, 
the cost experience of prior years is an important factor to be considered. 

In making up this budget, each school principal is provided with 
the previous year’s budget figures and actual costs and is expected to apply 
this experience or performance criterion to his facility. The principal must 
conduct a survey of his area of service to determine the number of pupils 
expecting to enroll the following year. The survey will contain such data as 

4bid. 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARATIVE BUDGET FACTORS 





1966-67 Budget 


1967-68 Budget 


Percentage 

Increase 


Instructional supervision . . 


$ 665,242 


$ 743,638 


11. 8% 


Principals 


4,317,492 


4, 640,911 


7. 5 


Teaching 


32,663, 723 


34,438,606 


5. 5 


Special education 


1, 789,488 


1,913,488 


6. 9 


Instructional materials . . . 


2,967, 119 


3, 157,278 


6. 4 


Other costs instructional . . 


138, 407 


146, 240 


5. 7 




$42,541,471 


$45, 040, 161 


5.9% 



Source: Superintendent's Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, p. 3. 



the number and ages of children per residence, occupational livelihood of 
the head of the house, type of residence (rental or owned, apartment or 
one -family dwelling), and distance from school. Armed with this informa- 
tion, the principal can determine the prospective number of students per 
grade level that will occupy the facility. The number of teachers required 
per grade and per facility are then decided upon. Projections of instruc- 
tional materials as well as text books and supplies are made on the basis 
of this student population. The administrative costs are determined pri- 
marily on past experience factors. These costs are equated to per-pupil 
cost and enrollment under the "A Budget. " Anticipated increases in 
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expenditures without commensurate increases in pupil enrollment must be 
fully justified by comparison with pupil /teacher ratios or by obsolescence 
and normal wear and tear of equipment. Requests for increases in admin- 
istrative personnel must be accompanied by a narrative justification in the 
form of job descriptions and changes of present personnel assignments. 

A statement by Fairfax County School Superintendent Earl C. 
Funderburk pertaining to staffing objectives indicates the justification for 
the increased staffing of 778 personnel (369 in the "A Budget" and 409 in the 
"B Budget"): 

In 1964 a comprehensive study of staffing in the intermediate and 
secondary schools was conducted and long-range staffing plans were 
developed for implementation over a period of several years. The 
following year a similar study was conducted with respect to elemen- 
tary schools. Concurrently with these studies the problem of decen- 
tralizing our school system in order to make it more responsive to the 
needs of local subcommunities throughout the country has been given 
intensive study. 

Resulting from all these studies have been some improvements in 
staffing during the past two years and modest next steps in this pro- 
gram of improvement are proposed for 1967-68. 



The thrust of these proposals is to provide more effective super- 
vision and greater productivity in our increasingly complex total 
operation, to provide improved environment and "time to teach" for 
the classroom teacher, to provide more adequate service in the area 
of libraries and instructional media of all kinds, and to bring support- 
ing services and plant operation, maintenance, and supply into a more 
efficient framework for meeting the needs ol individual schools. While 
it is certainly true that a good teacher and a suitable classroom form 
the heart of our quality instructional program, it is also true that the 
best teacher cannot function adequately if subjected to the confusion 
and frustrations of inadequate administrative services. ^ 



^Superintendent Earl C. Funderburk's message to the Board of 
Education in justification of the school budget for 1967-68, dated January 12, 
1967. 
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Table 4 shows the staff increases in the school system requested in 1967-68 
over 1966-67. 



TABLE 4 

INCREASE OF PERSONNEL STAFFING BUDGET 
1967-68 OVER 1966-67 







1967 


t 

00 




1966-67 


Differ 












School Operational 
Function 


"A" 


Request 


■'B" 


Request 


Budget 

No. 


ence 


No. 


Per- 

centage 


No. 


Per 

centage 








Administration 


112 


4. 7% 


21 


19. 6% 


107 


26 


Instruction: 














Instructional Supervision 55 


5.8 


12 


23. 1 


52 


15 


Area Supervision 


- 


- 


8 


- 


0 


8 


Principals' Offices 


525 


5. 0 


75 


15. 0 


500 


100 


Teaching 


4,444 


5. 5 


134 


3. 1 


4, 215 


363 


Special Education 


210 


3. 4 


36 


17. 8 


203 


43 


Instructional Materials 


212 


5. 5 


36 


17. 9 


201 


47 


Other Costs Instructional - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total Instruction 


5, 446 


5. 3 


301 


5. 8 


5, 171 


576 


Coordinate Activities 


20 


- 


3 


15. 0 


20 


3 


Pupil Transportation 


509 


4,7 


10 


2. 1 


486 


33 


Operation of Plant 


837 


7. 0 


50 


6. 4 


782 


105 


Maintenance 


302 


3. 8 


24 


8. 2 


291 


35 


Fixed Charges 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total Operating Budget 


7, 226 


5. 3% 


409 


6. 0% 


6, 857 


778 



Source: Calculated from Superintendent's Proposed School Budget for 

1967-68 . p. 3. 
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Staffing problems are only one of the difficulties encountered in 
inaking a budget. The best methoci to show other difficulties encountered is 
to analyde the budget for 1967 -£,8 by major activity, giving the narrative 
function and source of requests. 

Administration (Activity Code 50000) 

The budgeted expenditures of this major category include the costs 
of general planning, development of new school plants, recruitment, per- 
sonnel administration, record keeping, school lunch management, property 
control, procurement, budget making, payroll, insurance, accounting, 
research, community relations, and the general coordination of all activi- 
ties of the county public schools. Included is the direct cost of general 
policy making and commvmity control of the school system through the sal- 
aries, travel, and meeting expense of school board members. Included are 
fourteen subfunctions and twenty-seven sub- subfunctions or line item 
expenditure codes. A description of the fourteen subfunctions follows. ^ 

School Board (Activity Code 50100): Budgeted for $32,840 in sal- 
aries and anticipated travel expense. - -The Board reviews and approves and 
forwards the total budgets to the County Board of Supervisors. Any changes 
in the budget or functional expenditures are reviewed and approved by the 
School Board before implementation. 

^ Superintendent’s Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, pp. 7-15. 
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Superintendent's Office and Administrative Assistant (Activity Code 
50201): Budgeted for $51, 740 in salaries, secretarial and travel expenses. -- 
The Superintendent and his assistant coordinate the school program, initiate 
planning for present and future programs, and direct the operational details. 
This office is the coordination center for the school administration and 
planning. A contract consulting firm is at present operating out of this 
office to prepare an organization chart and procedures manual. 

Associate Superintendent\s Office (Activity Code 50202): Budgeted 
for $42, 364 in salaries and travel. - -The Associate Superintendent acts for 
the Superintendent in his absence. This office is involved with pupil place- 
ment, census, and control of construction programs. Pupil placement and 
census are important factors in the planning and budgeting for the schools. 

An analysis has shown that the population in some school subdistricts is 
maturing and as a result the requirement for public education is lessening 
yearly. This situation affects pupil placement and requires close coordina- 
tion between school principals and this office to keep abreast of the popula- 
tion changes and public service. This census function is in addition to that 
conducted by the county office and is different with respect to the method 
obtained and the information derived. 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction (Activity Code 50203) : 
Budgeted for $25, 650 in salaries and travel. - -This official is responsible 

^Interviews with David Spirt, Planning Analyst, Fairfax County 
School Board, Fairfax, Va. , March 2-S, 1967. (Hereafter cited as Spirt 
interview. ) 
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for coordinating and directing the total instructional program. He initiates 
the guidelines for all new programs or a change of procedure. He intercedes 
in all requests for expenditures by school principals, instructional directors, 
and supervisors. Since instruction is the major effort of the entire school 
system, any budget changes that affect teachers, curriculum, or educational 
supplies and equipment must pass through this office. 

Assistant Superintendent for Personnel and Staff (Activity Code 
50204) ; "A Budget," $218,312; "B Budget," $53,921. Total, $277,733 in 
salaries and travel. --The personnel department is responsible for the man- 
agement of personnel services, recruitment, counseling, employee benefits, 
personnel records, certification, job analysis, and related duties for more 
than 8,000 employees and I, 500 new employees annually. ^ This department 
maintains current information on personnel pay scales, salary increases , 
national salary statistics, and personnel attrition, all of which must be 
coordinated with the finance and budgeting divisions. The department is 
organized into four major personnel categories: elementary, intermediate, 

secondary, and supporting services. The kindergarten program to be insti- 
tuted during 1967-68 will add a requirement for an additional category. 

Assistant Superintendent for Finance and Staff (Activity Code 50205) : 
"A Budget, ’’ $225, 652; "B Budget, " $28, 068. Total, $253, 720 in salaries 
and travel expenses. --This department is responsible for administering the 

^ Superintendent’s Proposed School Budget for 1967-68, p. 9. 
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expenditure of $95 million for programs, including adult and preschool edu~ 
cation, on-the-job training, a complex of Federal grants and contracts, a 
$20 million annual construction program, and an $S million program of local 
school activity functions. The department is presently organized into three 
divisions: accounting and central services; budget, payroll, and systems; 

and audits and internal accounts. A fourth division is planned for 1967-68 
to control general operating funds, a function currently assumed by account- 
ing and central services. The Finance Department is the backbone of the 
administration in that it coordinates the budgets, measures performance, 
prepares financial justification to proposals for Federal aid programs and 
grants, and maintains the respective records. The flexibility offered by 
data processing procedures enables this department to fulfill the need for 
management information at all levels of the administration in a variety of 
functional formats. In order to effect further economies, a systems analyst 
is employed in systems purification. The Finance Department is presently 
engaged in an audit of the inventory of science supplies to provide a more 
effective and economical method of inventory control for all other materials 
and equipment. The reason for this measure is to determine the value of 
present supplies and equipment and thus maintain a perpetual accounting 
and method of accruing true cost to educatiomil programs. ^ 



Harrison interview. 
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Assistant Superintendent for Construction (Activity Code 50206) : 
Budgeted for $26, 044 in salaries and travel, --This category includes only 
the administrative costs of the Assistant Superintendent, The remainder of 
the employees and materials involved in this category are accounted for 
under the construction program within the Capital Outlay Fund Budget, This 
office provides budgetary information for the makeup of the Capital Improve- 
ments Fund which is used for making additions to existing plants or nev^ 
school construction. These costs are presently unrelated to the school 
operating fund. The coordination for these programs and respective plan- 
ning is carried on by the office of the Associate Superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent for School Services (Activity Code 50207); 
"A Budget," $64, 164, "B Budget," $12,316: Total, $76,980 for salaries 
and travel. - -This office is responsible for the maintenance and operation 
of the school plant, school food services and supply services, including 
purchasing, warehousing, and distribution. This function cuts across sev- 
eral functional and budget categories. It is a coordinating position for 
supplying anticipated expenditures for the various functions listed above. 

This official has under him a director for maintenance and operation of the 
school plant, a director for the school food services, and a maintenance 
engineer for appraising the feasibility and design of operational proposals 
for repair and innovation throughout the existing school plant. This office 
entails close liaison between school principals, program supervisors, 
maintenance personnel, and engineers. The allocation of school supplies, 
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books, and instructional equipment is a highly cor^plicated task which must 
be coordinated from one central office such as this in order to maintain 
inventory integrity and authentic program supply costs. 

Coordinator of Research and Information (Activity Code 50209): 

"A Budget," $132,026; "B Budget, ' $13,543. Total, $145, 574 in salary and 
travel expenses. --The responsibility for improving educational services 
through Federal grants and other measures rests with this office. This 
function is best described in a statement made by Superintendent Funderburk 
in a paper delivered before the 1965-66 Annual National Conference on 
School Finance: 

Federal -support programs have enabled local school systems to 
provide long -sought services, facilities, and equipment which could 
not have been provided without such support. . . . 

To avoid overlooking significant resources which may be avail- 
able to us, we have employed a full-time "search and seizure" office. 

Asa vVashington suburb we are intimately familiar with the grow- 
ing inadequacy of the local property tax, the shifting sources of com- 
munity wealth (and the power of the Federal government to tap these 
sources), the mobility of our population, the need for national unity, 
and the many other arguments for increasing Federal support. ' 

For purposes of budgeting, this office must decide upon the amount 
of matching funds which must be contributed by the local school administra- 
tion to qucility for each specific Federal or state -supported program. Close 
liaison is maintained between the coordinator and the finance office. Some 



Dr. Earl C. Funderburk, "The Local -State-Federal Partnership 
in School Finance as Viewed by a Local Administrator, " Partnership in 
School Finance ( vyashington: National Education Association, 1966), pp. 54- 
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matching contributions from local sources must be in the form of in kind'' 
labor which must be obtained without remuneration- -e. g. , legal assistance, 
medical services, and clerical help. ^ The requirement of some Federal aid 
programs is that local funds finance the operation with the stipulation that 
successful completion will result in full reimbursement. In some cases, the 
salaries and services are supportive only in proportionate amounts and par- 
ticipants must be carried partially under the school operating budget and 

2 

partially under the aid programs. In these programs, various combinations 
of funding difficulties arise which consistently test the interpretive skills of 
the budgeteer and the administrator. 

Dr. Funderburk emphasises the complexity of the budgeting and 
accounting process. 

Each of these programs is operated under a separate contract or 
set of special regulations administered by different offices in the Fed- 
eral government. The multiplicity of special financial accounts, 
reporting procedures, and the dispersion of special responsibilities 
among staff directors and supervisors present a challenge to adminis- 
tration at the local level. ^ 

School Community Relations (Activity Code 50210); ' A Budget, " 

$24,903; ”B Budget," $11,054. Total, $35,957 for salaries and travel 



Interviews with Peter vVatts, Board of Education Supervisor for 
capital and auxiliary funds, and Howard L. Jones, Board of Education, Chief 
Accountant - Federal programs, Fairfax, Va. , February 28 and March 2, 
1967. (Hereafter cited as Watts interview and Jones interview, respectively.) 

^Interview with Dr. George G. Tankard, Jr., Coordinator of Fed- 
eral Programs, County Board of Education, Fairfax, Va. , March 8, 1967. 
(Hereafter cited as Tankard interview. ) 

3 

Funderburk, ' The Local -State -Federal Partnership in School 
Finance. . . , " op. cit . , pp. 54-55. 
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expenses. --The director is responsible for providing citizens with informa- 
tion about their schools through news media and publications. He works with 
program directors and other staff members to develop bulletins, course cata- 
logs, and curriculum guides. This implies that he must have knowledge of the 
particular programs to be stressed or the curriculum mix that needs emphasis 
in the budget. In this area, accurate budgeting is difficult to achieve and 
performance hard to measure. ^ 

School Audits (Activity Code 50211) : Budget request, $37, 300 for 
salaries and travel expenses. - -The function of the auditors is to assist prin- 
cipals with individual internal school accounts and student activity funds. The 
auditors assist the director of the school lunch services in establishing the 
budget for supporting fund requirements over and above the revenue from the 
Federal School Lunch Aid Program and the sale of meals. One important task 
in budgeting for these funds is the necessity of providing morning and noon 

meals for underprivileged preschool children enrolled in the "Head Start” 

2 

program. 

Central Services (Activity Code 50212); "A Budget," $51,223; and 
"B Budget," $4,512: Total, $55, 740, for salary expense. --This function 
entails supervision and accomplishment of the following services for the 
school administration staff: mail, duplicating, printing, microfilms, 

^Interview with Albert E. Holliday, Director of School Community 
Relations, County Board of Education, Fairfax, March 8, 1967. 

Jones interview. 
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telephone and switchboard service, and part-time accounting for special 
school allocation and drawing accounts. The budget task for this function 
is nil; however, difficult decisions arise in connection with its relationship 
to the budget preparation for the Activity Code 60299* Other Administrative 
Expense, which will be explained subsequently in detail under that functional 
area in this paper. 

Assistant Superintendent for Administration (Activity Code 50213): 
"B" budget, $23,934, only for salaries and travel expenses. --This position 
is an innovation designed to provide a means of decentralization auid to 
increase the autonomy of some individual school principals, yet maintain 
the close relationship necessary for pupil placement, curriculum supervi- 
sion, and centralized planning, budgeting, and control. ^ This proposal will 
be discussed in depth under Activity Code 51100. 

Other Administrative Expense (Activity Code 50299) : "A" budget, 
$ 165 , 529 , and the "B" budget, $120,468, totaling $285,997. - -This account 
is basically for office supplies, postage, service awards, miscellaneous 
school board meeting expenses, surveys and reports, temporary help, legal 
fees, advertising for recruitment of teachers, printing transfer costs from 
the county, commercial fees, professional dues and memberships, books 
and reference materials, and the incremental costs expected from salary 
adjustments, reclassifications, and special merit increases. The budgeting 



1 



Spirt interview. 



